THE   LIFE   OF  JAMES    RAMSAY   MACDONALD

Members owed their scats to Liberal support. This of
course it was difficult to explain to their critics. As
one who was a member of the Labour Executive all
through these years, has expressed it to me in a slightly
different connection:

Uncle Arthur (Henderson) . . . did not say "Every one of
us holds his scat only by consent of the Liberals, and it is
very bad policy to annoy them unnecessarily." Everybody
was aware of that fact, but it was not good form to speak
of it.

On the morrow of the Election, in February 1906,
after the sixth Annual Conference, at which the Labour
Representation Committee at last officially transformed
itself into the Labour Party, a Victory Demonstration
was held at the Queen's Hall. It was the victory of
"Labour" they were celebrating, and Henderson, who
was in the chair, was the only speaker who suggested
that the victory "marked an important epoch in the
progress of Socialism." The general feeling was probably
most nearly expressed by MacDonald, when he said:

Up to now the Labour Party has always been subordinate in.
politics. The cottage had had to fight for the palace, and the
palace had always been neglecting to legislate in the interests
of the cottage. The cottage the previous month said, "I am
going to fight for myself and I am going to work and
legislate for myself, because my experience has been that if
I don't do it nobody else will do it tor me."

What, in fine, was this new Party? It would probably
be roughly accurate to estimate that at this time, of its
rank and file, by which in the long run a Party's destiny
is shaped, something like eighty-five per cent were loyal
trade unionists, converts to no economic theory, who
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